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FIVE ORE CHOICE TENNESSEE FOLKSONGS 


George ‘J, Boswell 
Peabody College 


The Tennessee Folklore Society's archive of songs is becoming so 
filled with rare and interesting items that a selection of only five is 
now difficult to make, 

lirs. Horn considers No. 1, "The Chatham Merchant," an Irish ballad, 
for’ her mother learned it from a housemaid named Bridget in Nashville in 
the 1850's. The only close parallel I have found for it is a piece begi> - 
ning "In Gotham lived a merchant," Listed by Arthur Kyle Davis as a menb« 
of the "Jack “Jent a-Sailing" ("Jack Monroe") group, Virginia, seven stan- 


Zas, collected in 191),.7 Randolph gives references under the title "Men's 


Clothes I Will Put On. The present air is unusual: heptatonic, circular, 
mixolydian. 

| No parallel at ali has been run across of No. 2, "My Pretty Flora." 4 
Mr. Thomas does not remempder from whom he picked it up sixty years ago in 


Coffce County. I find similarities in two ballad-songs printed in the kn. 


lish Journal of the I'olk-Song Society, "Sheepcrook and Bleck Dog" and "The 


Pride of Glencoey? and in Randolph's "The Nightingale" ("One ijorning in 
May") and "The Orange and "lue," D variant. The last two syllables in 
stanza are uncertain. Mr. Thomas seems to sing op-pray. The seventh, 


C natural, appears to be 2 neutral tone except in stanza 8, where it is 


sharped. 
Surpassinrly beautiful, especially its hexatonie dorian melody, is No. 


3, the Scotch song "Mary's Dream." Mrs. Carrigan learned it in Smith Coun 


1. Folk-Songs of Virginia (Durham: Dike Press, 19:9) ¢ Pe Sl. 
(Columbia: Missouri State Historical 


2. Vance Randolph, Ozark folksongs \ 
Society, 196), De 

3. Volumes I (pp. 90-91) and V (pp. 190-103) respectively. 

h. Op. cit., pp. 269 and 27-275 respectively. Other nearby pieces in Ran- 
dolph show a few reminiscences of lines in "ly Pretty Flora." 


a 
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Le THE CHATHAM MERCHANT 


’ Sung by Mrs, Stahley F, Horn 


0 Nashville, Tenn., June 4, 1950 
1. In Chate ham lived a mer = chint, a vor =y wealthgy mang 
had an one.» ly “daugh ter, ty and a belle, Fo. 
5 
? 
de rye, roe, ree, fol de rye, roe, ~ Yee, 


2. Rich nobles came to court her, rich nobles you may know, 
But i4 was on a soldier this maid she placed her mind, 
Fol de rye, roo, ree, fol ce rye, roe, ree. 


3. So she cut off her yellow locks, men's clothing she put on, 
Then went to see the captain and enlisted as a mon, 


4, And when she came to Liverpool, her passage for to take, 
'Twas there she spied her own true love aestanding on the car. 


5. She boldly stepped up to him, as it happened to be so, 
Said she, "You are an Irishman; your countenance I know," 


6. Said he, "Young man, you make a mistake, I think you don't know me, 
But as we are two Irishmen two comarades we'll be," 


7. The drums did beat, the trumpets sounds; to battle they did go, 
a i: And there she fought courageously beside her Johnny=-0, 


8, And when she came unto the spot, the place where Johnny lay, 
It was then she spied her own true love a-weltering in his blood, 


9, "Oh, Johnny, dearest Johnny, oh, Johnny, are you dead? 
Or is there any wound, only a wound that can't be h'aleda?" 


10. "Oh, if I have a doctor, a doctor's fee to pay, 
There is not a wound upon me, & wound that can't be h'aled,” 


ll. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


"You need not mind a doctor, or a doctor's fee to pay, j 
For I have been paid for majoring in the field this very day. 


"Oh, Johnny, dearest Johnny, we'll go to yonder town ; 
And there we will get married, live in pleasure and renown, 


"No, as to getting married here, that's a thing that never can be, 
For I must go to Chatham my Mary for to see," 


"Oh, Johnny, dearest Johnny, oh, Johnny, dcu't you know 
It was when we lived in Chatham that iicd me Molly-0?" 


And when they came to Chatham, as it haprened to be so, 
They spied the gay old merchant, a cane heic in his hand, 


She boldly stepped up to him, as it hapnenei to be so, 
And said, "My gay old fellow, wili ycu ealict with Major-0?" 


"I am not able to enlist, nor able for to waik, 
Neither do I wish you to surround my house at all, 


"I had an only daughter, who sailed across the sea, | 
And until she comes home to me it healed my wounds won't be," 


"Had she any mark upon her? Pray, come and twll to mo, 
And if she's ia my regiment I'll send her home to thee." 


"She had two moles on her left breast, her mama told to me; 
She had two red and rosy cheeks that much resemble thee." 


"Oh, Father, doarest Father, I am your daughter dear; 
I'*11 go no more to battle, for I have my Johnny here," 


from her mother, Mattie E. Proffitt, who was born in ‘/ilson County July 18, 


1867. 


‘It is in James Johnson's Scots Musical ‘Museum twice? Cox® gives a 


full American text (without tune) and mny references; nevertheless -_ 


scarce in oral tradition. Chappel} ! calls his text with tune "Mary and 


Sandy," and Kirkland® his "Sweet Mary." Dr. George Pullen Jackson kindly 


points “out a musical analogue in his Spiritual Folk-Songs of Early Amer- 


ica,? "Mouldering Ving.” 


5S. (Edinburgh: 1787) Six-volume edition of 1839, Nos. 37 and 38. There of 
four long stanzas, it is said to have been written by John Lowe (d.1798). 
6. Jotin Harrington Cox, Folk-Songs of the South (Cambridge: Harvard Press, 


1925), pp. 435-136. 


7. Louis %. Chappell, Folk-Songs of Roanoke and the Albemarle (Morgantown: 
Ballad Press, 1939), pp. (2/36 ee and one-half stanzas. 


WY PRETTY FLORA 


by Howell Thomas 


Cr Tullahoma, Tenn., Oct, 2, 1949 

1, As I was walk =-ing one ev - 'ning in June, The 


{ 


hills and green mead= ows were all in full bloom; The 


grass and the bram=- bles all cov= ered with young; The 


| \ 
+ Lo a 
small birds a= round me P how swect- ly they sunge 


2 Was ever @ young man as happy as mo? 
As me and Miss Flora, Miss Flora and me, 
I will go to Miss Flora and this to her says 
"When shall we get married? Oh, whon is the day?" 


3. "I know, my bright shepherd, I lznow you're too young. 
We cannot get married till you're twenty and ono. 
I'll go to my service, and when I return 
Then we will get married if love carrios on." 


4, According to promise, to service she went 
To wait on a laity who war her intent. 
To wait on a iady whose riches were great; 
She dressed pretty Flora in the costliest array. 


5. Six months had passed over, passed over and spent. 
I wrote her a letter to know her intent, 
She wroto mc another, saying, “Sweet single life, 
I prefer it far better than being your wife." 


» « 


6. I wish I'd nevor saw her or her a=saw me, 
I wish I'd never knew her or her a-knew me, 
I am so snared by hor snowy white broast; 
My heart is so wounded I cannot find rost. 


7. My cheeks was once as red as the rose, 
But now they'ro as pale as the lily that grows. 
Like flowers in the garden with the colors all gone, 
Now you see what I've como to by loving but one. 


8, Adieu to groen valleys, green valleys bid adieu. 
Likewise ‘to protty Flora, who's proved so untrue. 
Likewise to protty Flora, who's proved so unkind; 
She's an unconstant lover, She's altered her mind, 


No. 4, "The Arkanses Traveler," is probably better called "The State : 


of Arkans From Tennessee a text was printed by —. C. Perrow, © who 


stated that it is ore in the minstrel than the folk tradition, and a sev: 
stanza text with tune by MeDowel1.2 Good nine-stanza texte, tui and | 
headnote dealing with origins and references are in Randolph.=@ The name 
"Joe Bovers" in Mrs. Jones's version is an intrusion, the hero usually bei. 
Bill Stafford or Sanford Barnes. _In the last stanza "swompanions" is "swe 
angels" in Randolph and McDowell. 

Mrs. McDowell learned No. 5 » "The 01d Woman All Skin and Bones," from 
Mrs. Ella Turner. Its quizzical protagonist, its slow, free movement, and 
its anguished last line, sung with increased volume, make it very effec- 


tive. A previously-unique Tennessee text only is in Ruby Duncan's thesis; 


Coxth has texts and headnote and Randolph! has tunes also. Of ancient 


8, Edwin C. Kirkland, "University Faculty Folksongs." TPSB VI (190), 35- 
36. Good time, only three (six) stanzas. 

9. (New York: Augustin, 1937), p» 51. 

10. "Songs and Rhymes from the South," JAF XXVI (1913), 173. 

11. L. L. McDowell, Memory ifelodies (Ann Arbor: Edwards, 197), pp. 88-89. 


12. cit., Ve Pp. 297336 

13. "Ballads and Folk Songs Collected in Northern Hamilton County (Knox- 
ville: University of Tennessee, 1939), p. 353, 

1h. Op. cit., pp. 482-83. 

15. Op. cite, pp. 301-302, 


- 
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3. MARY'S DREAM 


Sung by Mrs. Myrtle Carrigan 
Nashville, Tenn., Nov, 12, 1949 


D 


al FINE 
1. Tho moon had climbed tho highest hill That ris- es o'er the sourceof Doe. 
She from her oast= orn mit shed Fer sil- ver light on tow'r and tre. 
eC. Whon soft and low a voice she heard Sayings, “Masry, weop no more for 


i i i 

O 


Now Mae ry laid her down to sleep, Her thovgits on San= dy far at sea, 


2e She softly from hor pillow raised Her head, to ask who there might be, 
And there young Sandy shivering stood With pailid choeks and hollow eyes, 
"Oh, Mary’ dear, cold is my clay, It lios berecath the stormy soas 
Far, far from thee in doath I fleo,. Sveet Mary, weep no more for me. 


3. "Three stormy nichts and stormy days We tossed upon the raging maine 
We strove with power our bark to save, But all our striving was in vain, 
Even then when horrow chilled my blood My heart was filled with love of theo. 
The storm has passed and I'm at rest, So, Mary, weep no more for me. 


4, “Oh, Mary, do thyself propare To meet me on that happy shore 
Where love is freo from grief and care And taw and I shall part no more," 


The morning dawns. Tho shadow fled, No mov: oi Sandy could sho soo, 
But soft a parting spirit said, "Sweet Mary, woop no more for mo." 


@ie & & * 


English origin, it uses in the present occurrence a chant-like air that 


ranges only first to fifth of the scale, 


4 


,, THE ARKANSAS TRAVELER 


Sung by Mrs, W. M, Jones 


a b Nashville, ete May 5, 1949 
1. My name, it is Joe Boweors, I'm just. from Buff- 'lo town; I've 


trave cled this wide world oe ver, I've trav- elod all a = round; I'vo 


had my ups and downs through lifo, but bet = ter days I've saw; . 


+h 


nev- or knew what trou- ble was till I came to Ar = kan = sas, 


2. I landed at the Hot Springs all in the morth of June; 
I landed at the Hot. Springs one sultry; afternoon, , 
Up stopped to me a skeleton. He reach :d tio me his paw, 
Invited mo to his hotel, a home in Arkansas, 


3, I followed my conductor ‘round to his cwelling place 
And likely was invited with a smile upon his face, 
He fod me on corn dodger, His beef I sould hardly chaw, 
q got so thin on sassafras tea I could hide behind a straw, 


4. i rose carly the next morning to meet the carly train. 
says, "You'd better work for me. I havo somo ground to clean. 
I*1l pay you fifty cents a day, your board and washing all, ~ 
ou'll find you'll be ao different man when you leave old Arkansas," 


5. I worked for him six months or more; Joff Harding was his name, 
He was nino foot in his stocking feet, as tall as any crane, 
His hair hung down in trinklots all over his slender jaw, 

.And that's the photograph of all the gents in Arkansas, 


6. His wife was young and handsome, her ago was sweet sixteen, 
Her checks were red and rosy; she was fair as ary queon, 
Sho threw her aris around me and kissed mo on the jaw, 
Saying, "Jceseph, will you remomber me whon you leavo old Arkansas?" 


(Continued, next page.) 


\ 
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5, OLD WOMAN ALL SKIN AND BONES 


Sung by Mrs. Ls L, McDowell 


S Low Smithville, Tenn., Dec. 23, 1949 
4 
v 
There was an old wome an all skin and bones, oh, oh, ohg 


She thought she would go to church one day, oh, oh, oh, 
To hear the parson preach and pray, oh, oh, oh, 


She went on about a mile, | 
She thought she would rest a little while. 
She got up and she went on, 

She went on to the church door. 
She thought she would rest a little more, 
She looked up and she looked down, 
She saw a corpse lying on the ground, 
"Will I look so when I am dead? 
“If I do I'11 grab you by the head{" 


THE ARKANSAS TRAVELER, Continued. 


7. I remember the day I left there; I dread that memory still. 
I shook my boots right off of my feet with an everlasting chill. 
I walked straight up to his saloon and 1 called for whiskey wrong. 
I got as drunk as I could be when I left old Arkansas. 


8. Farewell to you, swompanions, your’ cornbread and your chills; , 
Farewell to you, old sassafras tea, and your old corn-dodger pills. 
if ever I see this land again I'll] extend to you my paw. 

I'll talk to you o'er telephone from Texas to Arkansas. 


‘ 


THE ART OF PATCHWORK 


The making of patchwork quilts is one of the most picturesque 
of all the folkparts. It is the only one of the home-crafts that 
23 withstood the machine Picced or aApvliqued, the quilt was 
entirely 2a feminine crestion in America. Women from the first were 
the guardians of the pewter, glass, 2nd chine that are today the de- 
litrht of the setiietor. But none of these things did women make. 
Furniture, iron and copper cooking pots, silver spoons, all were 
masculine handwork and ownershin. In needlework only did women hol. 
sway. In every household, rich or poor, women sewed. 

History tells us very little about the po tchwork quilt prior tc 
1750, but in the one hundred vesrs between 1750 and 1850 many quilts 
were pieced and patched and many of them now crc the cherished pos- 
sessions of groategronddaughters of the originol makers. 

Economics and thrift made the patchwork quilt popular in Americ 
in the beginning, 2nd thrift kept it populer until the “ascendancy o 
the machine industry in the latter ycars of the ninetcenth century. 
Tough it started from the grimness of economic necessity, the “quil 
.ng bees" presently became 2 social factor and for many years was 
the most popular form of feminine hospitality. In small cities and 
villnges it became at length an effair of heart-burning exclusivenes>: 
for, unless more than one quilt.was put into the frames at a time, 
only twelve women at the most could be invited. 
€ Mrs. John A. Logan, wife of bencral Logon of Civil War fame, ir 


ier geminiscences of A Soldier's Wife, sives a clear description of 


such a social function in Southern Illinois about 1840. 
"A patchwork quilt was generally preparcd thus for quilting: 
-he lining was first laced in the frames made for the purpose, the 


cotton laid smoothly over _the lining, then the patchwork spread over 


( 


§§ « 
and basted around the edges. Then with chalk and a line, somen 


marked out the design for the quilting. After quilting one or two 
rows of the design, the side frames were loosened, the quilted part 
rolled up, and the fremes again fastened by placing a peg through 
thie itiube in the a sllowing the quilters to reach another 
row nearer the center, repcating the process until the whole of the 
quilt was quilted. Among so many were often unskilled needelwomen, 
states Mrs. Logan. “These went into the kitchen and helped the hous 
wife cook the dinner and supper, an indispcnsable feature of the oc- 
cnsion. The young people many times remained for dancing or games, 
secording to the scruples of the persons giving the entertainment,“ 


From such a party mey heve come the inspiration of Stephen 


Foster's lilting lines, written in the 1850's: 


In the sky the bright stars glittered, 

On the banks the pale moon shone, 

And 'twas from Aunt Dinah's quilting party 
I was sceing Nellic home. 


This American folksong genius was born near Pittsburg in 1826, and 


joubtless knew this Mlerasing social custom at first hand. 


Incidentally if Nellie ssid “Yes," a party for the quilting of 
the traditional bride's quilt wes in order. This was always a most 
elsborate pisce of needlework. The top might have been made years 
ago and folded away in the dower chest, but invitations to a quilt- 
ing where the henrt desifsn was employed was tantamount to an engage- 
ment announcement. Hearts were the insignia for a bride, and up to 
1840 such a design used in any quilt other than that of the bride 
was constiéred most unlucky and presaged that dire disaster, a broke 
en-apement. 

Yicther quilt-makcrs used patterns in Godey's Lady's Book or 
repented old family patterns, theyv managed to impart originality to 


cach quilt, for it was the usual practice to piece quilts from ™®.. 


+ 56 - | 
the materials in the family scrap bag. Frequently the best varts 


of old garments were cut into picces, but quilts made from them 
were in the simnler patterns and were given such hard usage that 
only a few of them have survived the years, Those which romain are 
the “best™ pieced or appliqued quilts which were prized cven in the 
dsys waen they were now, | 

ny did “grent-grandma" choose the “Primrose Path" when she 
might have had the "Delectable Mountain" pattern? Did she decide 
upon “Spice Pink" and "Mariposa Lily" for her winter fireside piece 
work so that she mignt dream over it, thinking of summer in her 
seorden? Was she meditating upon her sins when she chose to piece 
"Job's Tears" or "Hosanna"? Was it because she liked to dance that 
she pieced "Eight Hands Rouné" or “Shoo Fly" patterns, or was it 
because the deacon's wife has one like it? Whatever the reason for 
her choice, the old names of patterns have persisted, with few 
changes, and are to be found in overy section of the country. 

An interesting phase of quilt-making is their names, which re- 
flect the characteristics of the dent American period, The esrly 
American was religious-minded. There were quilts bearing such’ names 
os "Yorl Without End", "The Star of Bethlehem", "Job's Tears", "Star 
and Cross", "King David's Crown", and "Golgotha." 

Patchwork was an important factor in making plain the knotty 
problems of existence, as Eliza Calvert Hall clearly shows when she 
makes Aunt Jane of Kentucky say:"How much piccin’ e quilt is like 
livin' a life! Many * time I've listened to Parson Page preachin' 
about predestination and free will, and I've said to myself, 'If I 
could git up in the pulpit with one of my quilts,I could make it a 
heap plaincr to folks than parson's makin' it with his big words.’ 


You see you start out with jest so much caliker; you don't go to the 


store and pick it out and buy it, but the neighbors will give you 
a picce here and a piece there, and you'll have a piece left over 
every time you cut a dress, and you take jest what happens to come. 
And that's like predestination. But when it comes to the cuttin! 
out, why, you'fre free to choose your own pettern: You can give the 
same king of pieces to two persons, and one'll make a “nine patch" 
and one'll make a “wild-goose-chase", and there'll be two quilts 
out of the same kind of pieces, and jest as different as they can 
bee And that's jest the way with livin'. The Lord sends us the 
pieces, but we can cut them out and put them together pretty much 
-to suit ourselves, and there's a heap more in the cuttin’ out and 
the sewing than there is in the caliker." 

An important quilt taking its name from early religious inter- 
est is “The Delectable Mountain.” John Bunyan was born in England 
in 1628 into the midst of the religious persecution from which the 
founders of American freedom had fled eight years before. The son 
of a common laborer, he was among the first of his class to read th 
Bible for his own ploasure and to interpret it according to his own 
understanding. It was in prison, where more than one-fifth of his 
long lifc was spent as the result of these interprétetions fear= 
lessly preached, that he conceived the idea of his great allegory, 
"Pilgrim's Progress." That Americen women should have chosen tien 
all of Bunyafs many vivid characterizations "The Delectable Mount- 
ains" for a quilt neme shows their appreciative love of country. 
"The Delectable Mountains" meant peace and plenty to John Bunyan's 
pilgrims. In search of peace and plenty the Pilgrims first landed 
on these shores; assured of peace and plenty, millions of other 
pilgrims followed them. For America came to mean gardens and fount- 


ains of weter to the oppressed of all tho world. It was a remarkab1; 


i 


t 
| 


= 3B 
spt choice of name, "The Delectable Mountain" , for an American 
quilt pattern. | 

While pieced quilts must be considered the fundamental of patc! 
work in America, applique was also generally employed in the making 
of bed-coverings, from the middle of the eighteenth century. By 1850 
the art of appliqued petchwork had reached such a degree of elabo- 
ration that, after years spent in the construction of a single mas- 
terpiece, the patient quilt-maker found her creation when finished 
too precious for other than display 2s a counterpane. The perfect 
conditioning of many quilts testifies to their use only when speci” 
comp2ny occupied the varlor bedroom. Such formal use of the @labo- 
rate quilts attsined even sociel significnnce, as evidenced by the 
following story told by the wife of a Methodist District Superin- 
tendent or Presiding Elder as they were originally called in the 
Kentucky Conference. 

The time of the occurrence was shortly after the Civil War wher 
ministers in this part of the South were still riding circuits. Ea 
wes in charge of the congregetion of at least four widely separated 
vil ten, Such an arrangement took the men ownay from their homes 
for drys at a time. One young minister's wife, contrary to the ac- 
cepted custom, insisted on sccompanying her husband on all of his 
overnight trips instead of only on very special occasions. Since 
"preacher" hed to be entertained in the homes of the parishioners, 
this doting bride led to complications, as it was not always conven- 
tent for the busy mistress of crowded mountain farm houses or cabin 
to make the adjustments necessary to entertain the most important 
couple in the community. food and e2 bed were sufficient for the 
"oreachor,.” But when irs. Preacher came too, things were different, 


Not only must the house be scoured from top to bottom before her ar- 


rival and extra baking indulged in, but all ordinary work must be 


lsid nside during her stay. It was 2 custom as old as the hills 
that the minister's wife must be entertained in second best dresses 
and white aprons, with hands folded. Two or three times 2 ycoar this 
was an honor eagerly sought and greatly enjoyed. Occurring month 
after month, it was a tax on time and resources of even Southern 
hospitality. 

The presiding elder became much disturbed over a situation 
wnich threatcned to undermine the prestige of his circuit rider; 
alrendy it had led to criticism of the young man as well as of his 
wife. dints to both did no good, and the reluctant elder was conte - 
plating plain spesking when his own black-eyed lsdy took matters in 


' she expleined, “but somethin, 


hand. "It required drastic mefsures,’ 
had to be donee So I scont*word around to all the leading ladies of 
that circuit not td put their best aypliqued quilts on the spare bec 
the next time she came, without its being quarterly seetinit or a 
wedding or a funeral when, of course, she would be expected. She wes 
pretty headstrong, that girl, but even she could not ignore what thi 
absence of the best quilt signified. 
Entertainment of the welcome visitor not immediate "kin" de- 


manded that the spare bed be formelly decked in all the glory of 


nitce de résistance of the housewife's quilts; not so to dress the 


guest's bed was = social slignt. 

The early American wes 21s0 volitically minded. Of political 
names given quilts by their mikers there are scorde. The fact that 
women might not vote did not mean that they were. sieeient of the 
problems of government. The original price of polttical freedom hed 
been high, much higher than is commonly realized; for the onemy was 
an invading army. 

There was "Whig Roso", "Democrat Rose", end "Mexicen Rose" = 


all very much alike, in fact so much slike that at one time ¢« 


- 60 i 
controversy was waged to determine to‘which political camp this gen- 


cral rose design originally belonged. The Whigs claimed it, and the 
Democrats claimed it, and the dispute was never settled. There was 
"The Little Giant" named in honor of Stephen A. Douglas, and there 
were “Pree Trade Block", “Fifty-four Forty or Fight", and many oth- 
ers such as “Tippecanoe and Tyler Too." 

The carly American was an out-of-door man. Factories had not 
brousht about condigions that caused penvole to spend most of their 
“waking hours within four walls. Farming was the principal industry, 
and even where other occupations were followed they were quite as 
individualistic. The joiner, the miller, the cooper, the potter, 
the tanner, the weaver, the smith who worked in iron, tin, copper, 
or pewter, the turner, the dyer, the chandler - all had their own 
shops and were the femilizrs of every town and village. The people 
ventured in and out,orderins according to their needs, and sew th- 
actual fashioning of their wares. Guilt names whose inspiration was 
found in the trades and occupations of the times were: “The Anvil", 
"The Ship's Wheel", “The Saw Tooth","The Carpentor's Wheel", "The 
Dusty Miller", "The Reel", and “Chips and Whetstones.e" | 

Recreation 28 well 28S work furnished names for quilts. Witness 
"Swing-in-the Center" or “Eight Hands Round." These sre names taken 
from two of the figures end erlls for the square danee that topped 
off many an evening after o quilting bee. 

Straight out of the old time flower and vegetable gardens came 
such patterns as "Dutch Tulip", the "Melon Pstch", the "Love Apple", 
and all the pieced lily designs. “uilt making never quite died out 
for, in spite of great industrial changes, women in rural comnuni- 
ties continued to piece their quilts as their foremothers had done. 


It was only after 15°80 that women's economic and politicel 


» « 
status ‘reelly began to change. Freed from psychological as well as 
meterinl restraints, women closed the gate at the end of many a 
— road. ‘er journey of more then two and a half centuries along the 
trail of her patchwork was finished. The story. of nef |peart, as 
written in this particular work of her hands, was completed. 
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Linpincott and Co., i929. 


™lorence Peto, Historical Cuilts, The Americen Historical Co., 1929. 


William Rush Dunton, Jr., Old Guilts, published br the author in 
Cantonsville, fd., 1946. 


Allen H. Eaton, Handicrafts of the Southern ii ighlands, Russell Sag: 
wounda tion, 


Florence Peto, American “uilts and Coverlcts, Chanticleer Press, 194: 


# lps, Richardson furnishes this bibliography, and we are passing 
it along ror thos« of you who may be searching for some source 
materials on this subjcct. (Bd.) 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 
ANNUAL MEETING OF TENNESSEE FOLKLORE SOCIETY | 
Chas. @. Bryan, president of the Tennessee Folklore Society, 
ennounces the snnual meeting of the Society to be held on November 
4, in the library auditorium of Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, 
Cookeville, Tennessee. Nir. Bryan urges that all members at 
tiis meetinge 


In addition to several interesting items on the program, it is 


hoped tist the Society will discuss imoortant plens relative to the 


contrelization of pepers, vublications, and recordings of tie Soci- 
ety for utilizetion by those interested in folklore research. Also 
to be discussed will be the contribution the Society can make Aa 
the public school system of the state of Tennessee. 

The suditorium of tie now library building at Tennessee Poly- 
technic Institute is en excellent place in which to mect. The 
success of lnst yeer's meeting was due in no small part to the en-= 
vironment afforded by this new locetion. WNMre Brynn urges that you 


| write him immediately if vou heve special points which should be 


discussed at the annual meeting. 


> ~ 


EXCIANGES, NOTICES, AND 
Our Leading articles 


The first article in this issue of the Bulletin was prepared 
oy George Boswell, 1001 Lawrence Avenue, Nashville, Tennéssss 
and is the second in a series from lir. Boswell on folk music. Ha was 
recently awarded the "Jo Stafford Prize in Folklore for 1950" oy 
4.3. Gayton, President of the A.F.S. The prize of 125.00 wente with 
the swerd and was mace et Bloomington, Illinois, on “July 28. As” 
“chairmen of the committee of tne S.F.S. on the collection of folk 
miterinls, Mr. Boswell is plensed to receive responses for signif- 
icant ond unusual versions of the old ballads. 


Our second article is prepared by Wrs. Elizabeth F. Richardson 
of Lebanon, Tennessee. irs. Richardson has for some time been mak- 
ing 2n extended study of quiltlore on a national scale, The article 
used here is a condensetion of the paper which Mrs, Richardson pre- 
sented at the annual meeting a year ago, She is Speech instructor 

=t Cumberland camp: chain and wife of the president of that insti- 
butione 


| Dr. 2.5. Boggs has left the University of North Carolina to 
become Director of the Hispanic American Institute of the Univer- 
sity of Miami (University Branch), Floride. 


Oue exchange is in receipt of the following Anthropological 
Records. from the University of California Press, 3erkeley and Los 
Angcles:"California Fish Spears and darpoons-No.9:4" “Klamath Child- 
hood and Education-No.9:5", "Culture Element Distributions-No.93 25", 
"Northwest Coast-/0.12:2","The Archeology of Central Californie 
4 Comparative Analysis of "Human Bone fror Nine Sites-12:2", "An 
Archeological Survey of the Yuki Area-12:8","The Topangs Culture 
rPirst Season's Excavation of the Tank Site-12: 4", "cult System of 
Native Northweat Californin-135", and “The of Ln Push-14:1% 


Received, A Checklist of Manuscripts including a traneesil 
of "A Letter from the Battleground” which is an eyewitness account 
of the Battle of San Jacinto. Thesesare “from the collection of 
manuscripts, prints, photographs and imprints presented to the San 
Jacinto l’useum of fistory by and Mrs. Jesse Holmen Jones™ and 
is a publication of the San Jacinto Museum of History Associstion. 


‘Released recently Folklore Americanas, “Le Poesia" por Arthur 
Palmer Hudson, Orange Printshop, Chipel Hill, WN. C,.,EE, UU., and 
called to attention by R. S. Soges, 


An ‘exchange copy of Hoosier Folklore,Volume IX, No,4, reaches 
us, We would mention two articles:”tsles from the Ozerk ‘ailis" by 


—- 
a 
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Vance Randolph, and “The Romance of Suilt Names" by Paul G. Brew=- 
ster. Address, Hoosier Folklore, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


The Southern Folklore Quarterly, September, 1950, carries two 
articleswhich may be of especial interest for those interested in 
a study of the folk cultures in relationship to the ever-changing 
modes of society. One of these by Frank Goodwyn of Mariland is 
titled "A Proposed Terminology for Clarifying the Relationships 
between Folklore and Literature"; and the other by George Pullen 
Jackson of Vanderbilt is captioned "Suffering Mores." 


€ 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Ye. Sokolov, RUSSIAN FULLLORE, tne liacmillian Company, 


sew York, 1950, #10.00. 


Yury §. Sokolov, who dies in 1941, was bdorn in 1889 in 
.eznin, Ukraine, Russia. jis fother was the late i.atvey l. 
Sokolov, ¢ well known nrovessor of literature at Moscow Uni- Ke 
versity. wWith his identical twin brother, Boris, Yury ate- 
tended :-oscow University, from which both brothers were gred- 
ueted im 1211. wrile still students at the university, the 
Sokolov brothers en.ased in s number of folklore exneditiors, 
one of wiich resulted in a volume entitled "Stories and Poems 
of the dhite Ses Region,” sublished in 1915 by the Russian Academy 
( Sciences. ‘this book is still regarded as one of the best 
sollections of Russian folklore. In 191¢ Yury Sokolov became the 
librerian of the :oscow tistorical wtuseum and began teaching 
‘olhlore.in several of the cscow gradus we schools. During the 1920's 
ae and his brother continued their research expeditions and published 
-everal studies in the evolution of the early forms of Russian lit- 
orature, treating also of the Soviet literature and folk compositions 
‘fter the death of Boris Sokolov in 1930, Yury continued his works, 
smong which are “Tales:Priest and Peasant" (1931), “Landlord and 
Pessant" (1932), “Pushkin end Folk Creations" (1937), “Russian Epos 
of theByl{ny* ‘(19357) "The Tale of Igor's Raid and Folk Works" 
(1938S), "Folk»Lyrics" (1°39). | 


Yury Sokolov's “Russian ¥olklore' was originally published in 
tussia in 1°38 as the first Soviet textbook on Russian folklore for '* 
nstitutions of higher lesrning. The vresent volume is the first 
Sranslstion into inglish to be »nublished and is anpesaring es one of 

series of im ortcnt Ruscian works in transletion prensred by the 
imerican Youncil of seerned Societies in cooperation with The Iilace 
a’'llien Comoany. In 1635 the Cheir of solklore was cre-ted in 
Russiayst the Institute of Phiilosovhy, iistory and Litersture in 
_oscow and Yury Sokolov becaire the first incumbent of this chair. 
In 1°39 he was elected to the Ukrsinian Academy of Sciences. 


Translated from the Russian by Catherine Ruth Smith, “Russian 
folklore" oresents in “nglish an authoritative and complete history 
of a subject of primary interest to folklorists, anthropologists, 
and 911 those interested in Russian litersture and Russian national 
2’feirs. An understand:ns of Russian behevior can be fourd in Rus- 
sia'ts rich and -vreviously unfamilier folklore. ‘the volume is divid- 
ed into two general sections, “Fclklore 3efore the October Revolut- 
and ‘Soviet #clklore," containing not only the earlier hnistor- 
‘cal songs and folk dramas but folklore of the factory ard of the 
ai'l, of the minority peooles of tne USSR. The book is fully equinp- 
with recerences and indexes. 


stanley Ek. Horn, THE ITAGE: O. OLD (ICLORY, Greenberg: Pub- 
lisher, “ew York, 1950, ,0.7?5-e 


‘drirers of Stonewall Jackson and readers of the many recent 


s 


biographies of the great farmer-soldier-statesman will wish to read 
this book also as e necessery supplement to the most excellent of 
the biographies. Your present reviewer had perhaps the average 
conception of Andrew Jeckson which is held by those who have lived 
within this region of the %outh and have leerned to think primarily 
of Jackson as a product of the frontier, ao great military leader, 
ucllist, volitician, and president. Here we are impressed with the 
(sarmer, the devoted husband, lover of the efficient and faithful 
Rachel, efficient and considerate manager of his servants, slaves, 
end plsnation, hospitable host, community man, and beneficent 
churchman. The roughness was of tne exterior only; the heart held | 
the tenderness and the understanding of a child. 

His problems weve sometimes as difficult as his fortunes were 
varied, but his wes to his fortunes, to make 


those comforted?: 743 l.arirr who dweit under his roof, and at last 
himself to returr “re Urmitage the rewards of his lab~ 
orse This last »-s nee thy denied hin since Rachel was laid to rest 
in the Hermitage sérucrs on the eve of his inauration as president, 
and after which terr off he we. return in constently de- 
clining health. is cesire to sustain tas Hermitage, to aid his 
adopted son end others who composed h.s housenold, and to maintain 


tue integrigity of a food name sre obvious throughout the account. 
she emphasis of the Hernit-go thus b.comes tie emphasis of the man. 

The chronology of events which transpired eat the Hermitage un- 
folds in a most natural and telling way. The minutest description 
cnlivens tie interest in the structure, the grounds, the gardens, 
the fields, and the grcat panornma of supvorting events, as if your 
beloved host walked with you thore, Jxckson's interests, character, 
end hopes are recrested in the home which he built for Rachel, him- 
self, and his friends -- the Hermitage. 


E. G. 


Bruce Lenesster, PHANTOM PROGRESS, Little, Brown & Company, Bo: on, 
1950, 93.006 


s 

Phantom Fortress by Brucs Lancaster is the story of partisan 
worfare principslly tn South Carolina during the latter period of 
the Revolutionary Var. It is the story primarily of that portion 
of the war so abiy zenducted by Francis Marion (Swamp Fox), a name 
given to him by Licshr Horse Herry Lee who served under him. It was 
et Phantom Fortress, Snow's Island at the confluence of Lynch's 
Creek and Pee Dee River, from which marion snd his man operated 
from deep in the almost impregnable swamps. these operations which » 
cerried him principally up snd down the Congaree and Santee Rivers 
were directed chiefly at convoys of men and supplies moving toward 
“Ye interior from the coast -- Charlestown and Georgetown. 


 #ttached to General Morgan is a young Captain, Ross Pembroke 
irom Rhode Island and who recently escaped from a British prison in 
orlestown. He becomes romantically interested in YVorande Van 
Kortnaer who has herself escaped a revolution in the Dutch West 
Indies to join her French uncle who is pro-=British and lives on the 
upper Santee. The girl proves most valuable to the American eeuse 


@6 


in the ga thering and conveying of information essential to the man- 
ouvers of the Swamp ~ox and of the final strategy of General Greene 
and his commenders against the British forces under the commends 

of Cornwallis and Tarleton end leading to the defeat of the 3ritish 
in the South at Gu:liford Courthouse end Eutow Springs. 


— 


"s-sinst the backsround of the story of armies and the American 


cause is dramatically told the story of the Swamp Fox, venereal 
rion horgan who said, ‘I can sfford to lose battles but not cam- 


izns." Lorgan's troovs were a nondescript lot woo turned to him 
‘or verious reasons but remained only on one ecceptible basis. 
trie cnuse for which iiarion foughte No man ever knew the Swamp "ox 


out ressected him as a soldier and admired him as a leader. Some-= 
‘mes ne would defeat a rejiment with twenty to thirty men his 
‘tumbers were never large but he won through his intentive sense 
“ onticination of the enemy's next move and the element of surorise 
“1d ambush. ile decoyed s:rd led the enemy into the swamos which he 
‘new so well, and tien took them usually without firing @ gun as 
when he led a small detechnent of men witnin 40 miles of Charleston 
co relieve a wing of Greents crny stsrtins out with only four rounas 
of ammufiition per men. Genersl Greene recognized the value of 
ean to the successful. conclusion of the wer in the Scuth and larsej7 
dopted, this lesder's tactics in the »sromotion of his own personally 
dirsetea Comnpaisnse. 


Be G. Re 


Aiden Stenens and sarion ttevens, THE STEVENS Ai bRIC*: 2 TRAVELER'S 


TUIDE TO THE 3) Little, 3rown end Company, Boston, 1050, 


The Stevens «-merica is a handbook for persons phtanning extend- 
cd, cross-country tours. It routes the traveler over twenty-eight 
yell-chosen and well-planned tours, running both east to west and 
north to south. There is information on how to use the guide with 
references also to tne advisso.lity, :dvsntsges and dissdventages 
of vsrious models of transyvortation such es sir, résil, bus, steamer, 
eutorodile, and foot. ‘there is advice on tinping, on cross-country 
driving, on cutting the costs orf trawel, end on obtaining essential 
information before end arter setting out ucon your tour. 


The volume is sectioned for rendyv recerence. Desirsble tours 
ere reaciiy located with fairly ample correct descrintica of 


the route. This information includes not scenic and 70rical 
places Sut certain facts rezgerding the end cuitursi Back- 
rrounag @ region or cree. -the with 
ient index, a mileage chert, and a ete of the routing_ofr 
twenty - eight tours as one may wis': his trip this year 


in relstionship to one which he may teke later. The dise 
cussion of travel in general with specific advice regarding travel 
in Censde and »exico may prove most helpful to some. The volume : 
is condensed, attrective, and entertainingly written for use of bot? 
the exnert travelers and the lay reseders. 


E, G. R. 


= 
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Clyde Brion Davis, THE AGE OF INDISCRETION, J. B. Lippincott Com- 


pany, Poilndelphia, 1950, yd.006 


Most reeders of Clyde 3rion Devis' The Age of Indiscretion 
will be reminded of Hervey Allen's book of, just 2 few years ago 
titled Only Yesterday. While the former is sincerely humerous, the 
l-ttcr wes perhaps intcnded as being satirically critical. The 
present author would not go beck to the turn of the century, end 
holds rather thet we cre living around 1950 in the best ege which 
Americens have yet known. . 


Although it is the frshion for staid intellectuals to sneer 
-t the modern man and natursl for the modern to listen to . - 
slowing vcecounts of the good old days, we would be inclined, at 
least ofter reading this book to agree with the author that “anyone 
wno would trade 1950 for 1900 would trade a brend-new Cedillac for 
a socondi-hand velocincde, and not ever a rubber-tired vcelocipede 
ot that." Delving deep into the rich stock of ideas ss 2 youth at 
Chilicothe, Missouri, Clyde Brion Davis effectively contrests the 
neriod of his childhood with conditions today in a book which is a 
sort of unromanticized sutobiographical narrative taking sex, art, 
music, relstionships between children and adults, medicine, manne. 
corporal punishment, educstion, legislation, entertainment, trave:i, 
end ideas of science es a bssis of study. 


Davis. believes that life todsy is easier, more interesting, 
more promising than it was eround 1900, snd tells us so in a narr«~ 
tive flucnt with enecdotes and flavored with humor in a style both 
Qclightful and enlightening. | 


E. G. Re 


Langston dughes, SIlPLE SPEAKS HIS t IND, Simon end Schuster, Ince, 
New York, 1950, 45.00. . | 


| "Simple Speaks His i.tnd"by Lengston iughes had its conception 
in n scries of articles anpen ring in The Chicago Defender 

over 2 neriod of veers. Its revealing nature appears in the fact 
thet it wss written largely for t e resders of his own rece. Its 
informed nature allows t»« resder to laugh with, end not at Simple 
as he gives his resections -- well, to a number of things -- his 
troubles with his girl and with his landlady, his visits af o-rs, 
his relaxation at varties, and his worries about his relatives, his 
job,. and tae “rece problem." He was bors ix Virginia but rosides 


in where he feels that the Negro Cound his fulles™ apport 
ter self-expression, and yet where =: that tic wavdd is 
a white man's world. Simple soncti*. =: ils to reaiizs test 
rmery ¢r the tiings which happen to him «von to all 
St.ll he argucs thet the reson he likes visit bers is 

ne hed no room to think in when he wes growing; up as a chia) 
Simple says thst by the time he married a cold bottle was alidst as 


good 2s a werm bed. Simple ssrys that youwould have to study his 
foet to get his true biography; “These feet have stood on every 
rock from the Rock of Agcs to 135th and Lennox. ‘these feet have 
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everything from 2 cotton D'ale to a hongry woman. These 
eet heve wolked.ten thousand miles working for the white folks 
and another ten thousand keeping up with the! colored, These feet 
have stood at altars, creo tables, free lunches, bers, greves, 
kitchen doors, betting windows, hospital clinics, WPA desks, social 
sccurity reilings and ¢1ll kinds of lines from soup lines to the drsf 
-- If anyone should write the history of my lifc, tney should start 
with my feet." 
E.G.R. 
— 


Yroness Parkinson Keyes, ALL TiIS IS LOUISIANA, Horper & Brothers 
Publishers, lNicw York, 1950, 5.00. 


Readers of *rences Perkinson Keye's many fictionsl and none 
fictional books will now w-lcome this book which might very well bd« 
classed ss travéeloguc elthough there is no snecial cffort toward 
making it =: guidebook for tourists. It simply grew out of tne 
euthor's profound knowledge and lifelong interest in this delta 
state with such varied interests. The illustrations in photography 
done by Elmore organ add most effectively to the intcrest and vaic. 
of the bock. Pictures lead in the telling of the story. 


The marsh lands, flooded delta bogs, oil wells, sugar planta~ 
tions, shaded vistas,oyster bnvous, fishing industries, lakes, 
rivers, and fertile tillable soil tell something of the story of 
this zre2t state. Too it is a story of legend, tradition, and 
atmosnhere. One is introduced either by the legend of the Mardi 
Gr-s, the Svring Fiesta, or the Pirstes of the Yulf. The French 
Suerters, old churches and houses, beautiful drives -- everywhere 
there is atmosnhere. The rutior devotes sections to various Lou- 
isiana cities and their points of interests, to highways and byways. 

on fields and marshes and on the Great River -- the Mississippi. 
"Ihe ve written this book," savs the author, “because I love Louisi- 


E.G.R. 


RUXTON OF THE ROCKIES, Coll: ctcd by Clyde and hee Reed Porter, md 
edited by LeRoy 2. tefen, University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, 
19°50, 00. | 


Porhsos it satters but little whether Ruxton of the Rockies is 

2 biography, dirrz, or trevsloguce -- the story of George Ruxton 
would be of interest in any form. Setting cut from his native Inc- 
ig in 1838. 2t the sge of 17, he fought in the wars of Spain, rn? 

ationed with the army in Ircland, hunted with Indians in south 
Senna explored in Africa, and cs rried out * mission of his gover: 
mont in wexico and the far Yost which led to ‘the anpcellation of 
“tuxton of the Rockics." At the age of 27 he reached St. Louis 
“thin after a brief visit to England meaning-to return to nis: be- 
loved Rockies, but died here after &# brief illness. 


Born an cdventurer, the lure and exysnsiveness of the rar West 


afforded the challenge which his courage and ability demanded. His 
description of these adventures gives him high literary rank among 
the writers of the Vest. Jis feeling for beauty and the awesome 
aspects of Nature and his intriccte description of plants, animals, 
ond the seasons amaze us with their comprehensive understanding and 
clarity. As he says himself of the fearless trapper, "A turned leaf. 
. blade of grass pressed down, the uncesiness of the wild enimals, 
the flight of the birds are all paragrephs to him written in Wature’. 
legible hand and nlsinest language." 

For its vortrayel of our early outnvosts of civil ation - of th. 
efforts of fronticorsmen to surmount the obstacles of Indian attack, 
starvation, and internrtionel chicanery, and for its interpretatior 
of many of the problems creating our frontier diplomacy, this book 
sakes an‘important contribution to our Western Americana. This vol- 
ume is number thirteen in the Americen Exploration and Travel Series. 


Ee Ge R. 
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